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The Philanthropist. 


ON DRUNKENNESS. 
—— 
The following letter, on an important subject, has been 
a long time overlooked, and if the writer is still a reader 
of the Kaleidoscope, we beg to assure him that the delay in 
its appearance has been purely accidental. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—You have already, I observe, received two com- 
munications on the subject of the present essay, and 
although I cannot but admire the style and language of 
these productions, I must differ from them both in my 
ideas on the subject. Libertas contends that it would be 
incompatible with the liberty of the English constitution 
to restrain or punish any crime in an individual which 
does not affect the community at large. To this I an- 
swer, that it belongs as much to the laws of England to 
protect the family of a drunkard from his brutality, and 
from all the evils consequent upon the odious vice of 
drunkenness, and to secure to his helpless offspring 
the property that the prodigal father would otherwise 
squander in the haunts of dissipation, as it does to 
force the parent to maintain his child. Every man, 
we know, is compelled by law to maintain his family 
according to his ability. Does ‘the habitual drunk- 
ard obey this law? and is not his property justly for- 
feited for the purpose he would be compelled to perform 
were he in a proper situation ? Undoubtedly it is: neither 
can that crime be called one that affects only the individual 
who practises it, which brings whole families to ruin and 
disgrace. 

I think Libertas does not lay sufficient stress upon the 
word ** habitual ;” he says that the laws have no right to 
interfere when the vice is kept private, and not open to 
the eyes of the world, but that as soon as it becomes pub- 
lic, and liable to taint the morals of society, then the laws 
should interfere. I am glad that Libertas allows this, 
for it is an indirect approval of the law now in force in 
the United States; for when did he ever know an habitual 
drunkard keep his vice private? if a man does that, he is 
not an habitual drunkard, and the laws have nothing to 
do with him. But the law in America is expressly in- 
tended for such men as are entirely devoted to intoxica- 
tien, whose days and nights are passed in a continual stu- 
por, and who are, consequently, totally unfit for the or- 
dinary duties of mankind. 

And here I may notice another objection that Liber. 
tas brings forward: he eays that a man thus disgraced 
before the world, his estate taken out of his own hand, and 
his capacity to rank with civilised society denied him, 
would sink beneath his accumulated misfortunes; that his 
reason would not bear the shock, and instigated by shame 
and remorse, he would most likely put an end to his 
miserable existence. An habitual drunkard has no such 
tender feelings; his mind would be insensible to the dis- 
grace; his feelings would be callous to all the remorse 
which would torment an untainted soul. A man who could 
see wife, children, and friends all going to ruin, stepby step, 
on his aceount, and still, unfeelingly, sacrifice them to his 


darling passion, is unconscious of disgrace: he does not de- 
serve that we should think him capable of feeling even the 
slightest remorse for his conduct; he is unfit to mix with 
society, and is a fit subject for the rigour of the laws. 
Your other correspondent says that he doubts much whe- 
ther there could be a law framed for the suppression of 
drunkenness generally. Let facts speak for themselves : 
there is a law in America for that purpose, and why can 
there not be one in Engiand ?—Yours, &c. 
Liverpool. CULPEPER. 








JUVENILE DELINQUENTS—HOUSES OF REFUGE AND 
INDUSTRY. 


I say unto you, that likewise joy shal] be in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 
just persons which need no repent Luke XV, verse 7. 


—— 





The following article, which we take from the Mercury, 
is upon a subject of such general importance, that we wil- 
lingly accede to the suggestion of A Philanthropist, who 
wishes to see it in the Kaleidoscope. We shall feel obliged 
to any correspondent, who can furnish information respect- 
ing the practical effects which have resulted from the 
establishment of Houses of Refuge or Industry, similar 
to that alluded to in the Manchester paper.—Edit. Kal. 

In this country, pre-eminently distinguished as it is for 
charitable and philanthropic institutions, there are no esta- 
blishments of more unquestionable and generally acknow- 
ledged utility than those which are intended 'to reclaim from 
the paths of vice youthful delinquents, of both sexes, who, 
after having been subjected to temporary imprisonment, 
probably for a first offence, are turned loose and friendless 
upon the world, at the risk, and almost the certainty, of 
renewing a career of vice which they have little prospect 
of avoiding, as a stigma is attached to their characters, 
which excludes them from the pale of respectable society, 
and deprives them of any chance of procuring an honest 
livelihood, how sincere soever their repentance and reso- 
lutions of amendment may be. 

In Liverpool, owing to local causes, amongst which are 
the facilities of pilfering sugar, coffee, or other merchan- 
dise, on the dock quays, youthful depredators abound, 
who, from the day they could walk, have been in the habit 
of making free with refuse sugar, rice, tobacco, old ropes, 
or any thing which they could find strewed about the quays, 
or which they could contrive to extract from casks or bales, 
by their little tools, in the use of which they are very dex- 
terous. These youthful depredators, who in our boy- 
ish days were styled ‘‘dock wallopers,” belong to the 
very lowest class of society, wholly uneducated, and unin- 
structed in any mode of employment by which, when they 
advance in life, they have any chance of getting an honest 
livelihood. Their pilfering habits, acquired almost before 
they could think at all, have prepared them for vice on a 
larger scale, as they are utterly destitute of any correct 
notions of right and wrong. 

When young people of this description are committed, 
as they necessarily will be to Bridewell or to prison, it is a 
melancholy fact, that instead of being reformed by the ex- 


and when the period of their confinement has expired, 
having no trade to resort to,—destitute of character, and 
without one farthing to subsist upon, they are necessarily 
driven to a repetition of crime, which leads to a renewed 
imprisonment and further contamination, until transpor- 
tation or the gallows terminates their career. We are 
aware that the promiscuous and demoralizing association 
of youthful and thoughtless, with aged and hardened 
offenders, is not now so general as it was a few years ago. 
Owing to the philanthropic labours of some excellent in- 
dividuals in and out of Parliament, our prison discipline 
has been materially reformed, especially with respect to 
the classification of prisoners. Still, generally speaking, 
the great source of the evil we are lamenting exists,—and 
until that be removed, it is in vain to expect any material 
improvement in the moral eondition of the class of persons 
under consideration. 

To keep youthful offenders apart from those whose con. 
versation and example must tend still further to corrupt 
them, is so far good; and to provide them with moral 
and religious instruction is also good,—excellent ;—but 
unless they are at the same time taught some trade, by 
which, when liberated, they can earn their bread, 
the benevolent task is not half performed. With this 
conviction, it is with great satisfaction we find, that in 
many parts of the kingdom houses of refuge® are either 
established, or about to be established, for the express 
purpose of providing employment to discharged prisoners. 
In the Manchester Gazette there is a letter on the subject, 
which we shall here appropriate, in the hope that it may 
stimulate our townsmen to take the subject into serious 
consideration. 7 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MANCHESTER GAZETTE. 
‘*In this age of political economy and enlightened hu- 
manity it is surprising that more effectual measures are 
not taken, in our large towns ially, to check the pro- 
gress of juvenile delinquency. ing over the list of 
prisoners tried at the late New Baily Sessions, I observe the 
names of fifty-five below twenty years of age. Now, by 
the very constitution of society, these young persons are 
doomed to a life of crime. For what individual, however 
+ emg enneg disposed, would venture to take any one of 
them into his scrvice? My attention has been immedi. 
ately led to this subject by observing in your paper of last 
Saturday that a meeting has been held at Croydon, in 
Surrey, to take this subject under consideration. But, 
Mr. Editor, with all deference for the humane and spi- 
rited members of that association, I should earnestly re. 
commend, that workshops, in which the number of juve. 
nile delinquents is limited to ten, are more likely to effect 
a reformation than by collecting large numbers into one 
great institution. An experiment on this moderate scale 
as lately been made at Edinburgh with great success. 
~ boys, liberated from Bridewell, have been boarded 
with an industrious shoemaker ;—two hours a day has 
been given them for learning to read and write. There 
are no bolts or bars, no coercion and no ishments. 
They find this House of Refuge a happy home, where 
they are removed from the example of profligate parents 
and vicious companions, where industry and good con- 
duct meets with encouragement and reward, and where 
they learn a trade by which they may earn an honest live- 
lihood, and establish such a character as may enable them 
to regain the esteem and respect of society. 
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to associate, they almost uniformly become more depraved ; 
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‘* It 18 presumed that, in three months, boys at the loom 
would maintain themselves. A workshop, with a large 
room over it where hammocks might be slung for each 
hoy to sleep separately ; these may be removed in the day 
tine, so that the same apartment may serve as a schoo 
and dining-room ; this, with a kitchen and an apartment 
for the master and mistress, is quite sufficient. ‘The mas- 
ter employed at Edinburgh receives journeyman’s wages, 
about £40 a-year, and lives rent free. Is it of much im- 
portance that a garden or play-ground should be attached 
to a house for juvenile delinquents, where they may have 
exercise and amusement without being subjected to any 
intercourse with their former companions. Several boys 
have been sent to sea, at their own desire, by the Com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh House of Refuge, and have uni- 
formly done well. At the Institution alluded to, it was 
fuund inexpedient to clothe the boys all at once. They 
were excited to carn cach a separate article of wearing ap- 
parel by their own industry, and thus gradually they felt 
the benefit of honest exertion. Much of the success of 
this experiment must depend on the character of their 
tuaster,—a man of mild, firm temper, and of strictly 
moral habits, whatever may be his religious persuasion,— 
one who gives his heart to this work of reformation, and 
who will zealously co-operate with the Committee in pro- 
moting it”? 
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THE JOURNEY TO BRUNSWICK. 


——- 
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Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope, from the German of 
** Baron Knigge.” 





BY PLODELO SPERANS. 





(Continued from our last.) 





The Justice had cleared the town without any remark. 
able accident; but, under the arched gateway, the wife 
of his friend lost her cap in the pressure of the crowd. 
Mr. Wauman very gallantly offered to pick it up, and 
got very roughly handled for his pains: in the meantime 
his friend's little boy had been deprived of his false pig- 
tail, whilst the father himself (an attorney) had fallen 
over a stick, which a mischievous student thought proper 
to place slily between his legs. | Notwithstanding these lit- 
tle accidents, the party arrived at last at the appointed place: 
we believe it is called a contre-escarpe; but we are not 
qnite sure; for, although our education has certainly not 
been neylected, we must confess that there are two things 
in which we never could make great progress, namely, 
the Hebrew language and the principles of fortification ; 
yet, as no mortal being can know every thing, we trust 
the benevolent reader will forgive us, if we should be mis- 
taken. Being then arrived, we say, the friends soon 
found Chat at was extremely inconvenient to stand, for 
any length of time, exposed to all the heat of the sun. 
‘Vhe Attorney in particular (who wore a large stately 
perriwig) declared upon his honour that he was melting 
away like butter, and, moreover, parching with thirst. 
A stout gentleman near him, who had opened his waist. 
coat from the top to the bottom, and whose dark-com- 
pleaioned face was shining hke polished mahogany, heaved a 
deep sympathetic sigh, and pretended to know that it would 
be a full hour yet before the Court was likely to rise from 
table, and that the filling process would be deferred until 
the arrival of the great folk; he, therefore, proposed an ad- 
jywurament to a neighbouring inn, where they might re- 
trest: themselves with a glass of real German pontac or 
claret. This seemed not at all unreasonable to the persons 
addressed, and they cheerfully, nay almost instinctively, 
tullowed their leader, who was so resolute in his purpose, 


thousand. The disciples of Lavater or Gall would, no 
doubt, make a rich harvest of observations in such a 
field, full of care, skulls, and undisguised faces: but 


] |Our present company were not animated by the thirst 


for knowledge; they only wanted—wine. Even the 
little parlour seemed to have its compliment of guests ; 
but some among them were very accommodating, and 
made room. The Student, who had previously been the 
cause of the Attorney’s fall, happened to be among the 
obliging crew, and made himself quite conspicuous by his 
politeness ; but whether it was from contrition for what 
he had done, or with the view of further waggery, we 
shall not undertake to decide. There was another young 
gentleman with him, whose chief aim appeared to be the 
display of his learning, and acute spirit of observation : he 
began to speak as soon as the new comers were seated. 
‘* Well, it requires very little to attract the attention of 
unreflecting people; and there are now more than ten 
thousand within our call, who have come merely for the 
sake of seeing a two-legged creature flying through the 
air without feathers.” ‘* But, brother, (said the Student) 
you have come yourself to swell the number of spectators.” 
** Ay, (replied the Scholar) but my aim is the study of 
mankind under all circumstances, and the present occasion 
is an excellent one: as for the little Frenchman, with his 
big hat, I have already seen him in Frankfort and in 
Hamburgh ; and I did not like his manner of begging for 
certificates, that he had been so many thousand foises 
above the earth: I am sure the greater part of the sub. 
scribers do not even know what a toise is. It is from the 
spectators that I derive my amusement ; besides, there will 
be anew play acted this evening.”” ** Poh! poh! (ex- 
claimed a surgeon, who had travelled, and who sat at the 
next table) what are all the plays which they give in this 
country? I have been in Stuttgard, where they bring 
horses and carriages on the stage: such sights are worth 
looking at.” ** To be sure, (rejoined the critic again) an 
Italian opera is certainly a grand thing in Germany; and 
those who can divest themselves of common sense, must 
enjoy it rarely. Triumphal cars of pasteboard, with lots 
of fine gentlemen in hoop-petticoats and silk-stockings, 
who sing their own heroic decds ix soprano, to the as- 
sembled Greeks or Romans, represented by half-disguised 
Grenadiers, with stiff side-curls on their iron-featured im- 
moveable noddles, and modern spatterdashes over their 
clumsy shoes: upper-priests, who keep step, as on the 
parade, whilst carrying their sacred vases of ochre-coloured 
wood ; dragons that move through the air, by means of 
black ropes; and Apollo, sitting on a deal Parnassus, in 
a huge flaxen perriwig, with which he now and then wipes 
the dust from the painted clouds which overhang his head. 
Fie upon such nonsense! I am really ashamed for my 
countrymen ; it is a disgrace to a grave nation wher such 
perverse contrivances are tolerated.” Here the Justice 
interfered, by remarking that no reasonable person could 
expect to sce things in the theatre exactly as in the real 
world: but the other maintained that no attempt should 
be made to represent things that cannot be itnitated so as 
to produce illusion. ‘* You cannot bathe in a thimble, 
(he said) neither can we give battle on our puny stages. If 
you had read my treatise on the serious opera—”’ ** May 
we crave the honour of being made acquainted with your 
name?” said Mr. Wauman, with great eagerness. ** My 
name has probably long been known to you, (was the re- 
ply) Tam Ringbell, the poet.” ‘Sir, I feel extremely 
happy in making your personal acquaintance : but I really 
have not had the advantage of perusing your works.” ‘* I 
suppose your reading is chiefly confined to the Farmer's 
Journal,” quoth the disappointed poet; and the Justice, 
whose wit had evidently been sharpened by a few hasty 





and eo wel) acquainted with the premises, that he actually 


arrived with them in a snug little parlour behind the bar, | 
ithough the inn seemed to be as full as an egg, and | 
i's neighbourhood bore no bad resemblance to the scrip. | 
tural landscape which we see exhibited in some village | 
eburclies, and which represents the teeding of the tive | 


draughts, was just preparing for a smart reply, when the 
conversation was suddenly stopped by the criesof ‘* They 
have him, they have him!’? These words were heard 
from-all sides, and made the company rush out of the little 
parlour to know who had been caught. Well, who should 
it have been but Monsieur Blanchard! The man with 


ithe varnished face had been quite mistaken; the filling 
process was completed at thewery moment he enticed his 
thirsty hearers to leave the scene of action; and the bal- 
loon had risen whilst they were complimenting for seats 
and bawling out for drink. This had prevented them 
from hearing the universal shout at the ascension, which 
was immediately followed by a dead silence; every one 
gazing at the machine in mute astonishment, until it 
seemed to descend again: at that time, and afterwards, a 
few occasional exctlamations were certainly made, but the 
interlocutors in the small room did not heed them in the 
zeal of their discussion; and the cunning tapster, who 
administered to their wants, thought them too usefully 
occupied to interrupt their labours. Poet Ringbell en- 
joyed the vexation: of those who regretted having come so 
far in vain; and he resolved to make a very biting epi- 
gram on the subject; the Attorney's wife found relief in 
scolding her husband, and Mr. Wauman consoled him- 
self with the idea that his son had not been with him; for 
the very thought of Valentine’s being deprived of the 
sport, made his paternal bosom throb with unspeakable 
anguish. Seeking for any particular person among an 
immense multitude, would, of course, have been useless, 
and it was therefore resolved to proceed to the Angel in 
the most expeditious manner. A cross-road, towards a 
small gate, seemed to be more eligible than the highway ; 
but, unfortunately, so many people had been of the same 
opinion, that the crowd became even more oppressive than 
it had been when the company first assembled ; and the 
narrow path was so completely choked up, that there was 
scarcely any getting forward : pushing, and being pushed, 
brought, nevertheless, the pilgrims at last to the border of 
the ditch or fossé; when, alas! they discovered, all at 
once, what nobody seemed to have thought of before— 
namely, that the draw-bridge of that gate was un. 
der repair, and that there was but one boat in the 
neighbourhood. Now, we do most distinctly recollect 
our having received sundry boxes on the ear, during 
our translations of, and progress through, the classics ; 
and it is very singular that we should, nevertheless, 
have forgotten the name of the river, which the de- 
parted souls of the ancients had to cross, together with 
that of the boatman who steered them: but no matter. 
Our readers will understand what we mean when we say, 
that the anxiety of getting over was quite as great in 
Brunswick as it ever could have been in the lower regions, 
with this remarkable difference, that there was infinitely 
more danger in our modern case ; for the passengers were 
not mere spirits, but some of them had also got most 
cumbersome bodies, superabundantly filled with West- 
phalian ham and sausages. Our own friend, Justice 
Wauman, was none of the most aériel; he saw that his 
friends had fortunately reached the boat, which was just 
setting off, and, unwilling to be separated from them, 
perhaps also still a little heated by what had passed at 
the tavern, he risked what might be called a real salto 
mortale. And; oh! here the pen drops from our hands, 
and we feel incapable of going on with the event: indeed, 
were we to express the full agony of our feelings on the 
occasion, we are convinced that the very compositors 
would be moved to such a degree as to blot out several lines 
of our manuscript by their sympathetic tears.) We will, 
therefore, content ourselves with saying, that parents can 
never be sufficiently blamed when they neglect the edu- 
cation of their children to such a degree as not even to 
teach them the art of swimming; and that, after having 
given a most melancholy demonstration of this our maxim, 
the unfortunate Wauman was picked up, and safely 
brought to the other side, with that further accidental 
benefit—the wicked, unfeeling laughter of the countless 
spectators, which produced a most salutary re-action on 
his animal spirits, and made him move off with such 
alacrity from the field, that we need not fear any bad 
consequences for his health from the sudden immersion. 
Fresh afflictions awaited him, indeed, at his temporary 
residence, when he learned what had been the fate of 
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Valentine ; but he consoled the latter by stating what had 
happened to himself; and, with regard to what Carino 
had taken, the loss was such as a man of his substance 
could easily get over; he felt only vexed at his own want 
of reflection in trusting a man of whom he had known so 
: very little, and even that little not much in his favour. 
He then inquired about their travelling eompanions, and, 
as we happen to know a great deal more about them than 
Master Valentine knew, we will relate it all ourselves. 
The Rev. Mr. Scottenius was repairing his damaged ser- 
mon, and the upper Forester was enjoying a nap, when the 
ostler came to tell them that their chaise was ready. The 
waiter presented at the same time his bill, in which the 
scot of the Musician was by no means. forgotten. The 
man of the wood protested, in vain, that he had never 
seen the lean greyhound in his life, and that he was more 
likely to be Beelzebub’s own cousin than his. The peo- 
ple of the inn judged only by his having set off with the 
Waumans, and concluded therefrom that he must belong 
to the company. Avarice was not the besetting sin of 
the Forester, and he was more angry at the impudence 
of the sharper than at the loss of the money, and, con- 
sequently, he paid, but not without wishing his cousin 

a happy journey to the lower regions. 
[To be continued.) 








ESKWOOD HALL.—A FRAGMENT. 
—>_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$18,—If you think the following sketch worthy of in- 
sertion, it is at your service: the tradition, upon which it 
is founded, was related to me by a friend as connected 
with a respectable mansion in Lancashire. I have changed 
the names, as I would not voluntarily hurt the feelings of 
its present inhabitants. CECIL. 

Being on a pedestrian tour through a distant part 
of Lancashire, I one evening lost my way; therefore, 
seeing before me a large dwelling, I approached a low 
door in one of the wings, and asked a night’s lodging, or 
a guide to the nearest village. ‘* Lord bless thee,” said 
the old woman, who had answered my summons in the 
true Tim Bobbin dialect, *‘ it’s almost six miles to the 
next inn; and, as you look tired, I am sure our master 
would not turn you away from Eskwood, so I’ll let you 
in, though he isn’t at home.” 

I was soon installed in an easy chair, by a cheerful fire, 
and endeavoured to beguile the time till supper was ready 
by entering into conversation with the hospitable farmer’s 
wife. Amongst other questions, I inquired how it hap- 
pened that a mansion, which bore the evident marks of 
ancient splendour and magnificence, should remain unin- 
habited, and be thus allowed to fall to decay ? 


a part of a longer work, from which it had been detached 
by violence; after a few unconnected sentences it ran as 
follows : — 
*¢ The yule log was laid on the hearth at 
£skwood Castle, the banquet was spread, and the Lord of 
Eskwood sat with his son’s and his retainers carousing at 
the board. Their mirth was checked by the sound of the 
castle bugle, announcing the arrival of strangers. 
* How now, Hubert,’ said the Lord, as the warder en- 
tered the hall, * who comes ?” 
* My Lord, a pilgrim entreats your hospitality for the 
night.’ 
* Knowest thou not, Hubert,” sternly, said the Lord, 
‘that I admit no canting pilgrims to enter the walls of 
Eskwood? Bid him begone.’ 
* Pardon, my Lord; J told the stranger such were your 
commands; but he replied, I am old and way-worn; 
your Lord will not refuse hospitality to an aged pilgrim.’ 
* I again repeat, bid him begone,’ said the Lord, with 
a scowling brow. The warder lingered ere he quitted the 
hall. 
‘ Nay,’ cried Black Arthur, the heir of Eskwood, ‘ dost 
thou scruple at my father’s orders? then I will myself 
perform his bidding.’ So saying he strode heavily from 
the hall, and soon reached the warder’s towers. * Who 
asks for shelter under Eskwood’s roof ?” 
* An aged pilgrim from the Holy Land, who has been 
a slave amongst the Saracens, and seeks his family in the 
north.’ 
* Hast thou yet to learn, that the Lords of Eskwood 
grant hospitality to warriors and dames, ~but never to 
priests and pilgrims ?” 
* Such, I know, is the character they bear; but necessity 
prompted, and I hoped the prayers of age and infirmity 
would not be unheeded. The night is cold, and the path 
will, ere long, be covered by the drifting snow.’ 
* It will serve to bury thee, and save the convent fees,’ 
said Arthur, with a brutal laugh. 
© Pardon a faithful servant,’ said Hubert, in an im- 
ploring tone. 
© Hubert! at your peril open the gates. I marvel thou 
hast forgotten the fate of the Lady Cicely, seduced from 
her duty by a low-born soldier of fortune, who, in the 
guise of a pilgrim, led her to disgrace her family by an 
ill-assorted marriage.’ 
© Never, Lord Arthur,’ said Hubert, while the tears 
rushed to his eyes, * can I forget my honoured lady; but 
all pilgrims are not deceitful: this one seems worn with 
age and travel.’ 
* Hast thou then forgotten my father’s oath, never again 
to admit, priest or pilgrim within the walls of Eskwood ? 
Wouldst thou perjure the soul of thy master ?’ said Ar- 
thur, with a taunting laugh; then, turning again to the 
pilgrim, who still lingered near the gate, hoping he would 











‘6 Ah, Sir,”” said she, ‘I fancy nobody would be very 
willing now to live in it ; it’s not a lucky house, you see.” 

‘* Why so?” I asked. 

‘I do not rightly know; but it’s along of Black Ar- 
thur’s prophecy, they say.” 

‘* Black Arthur’s prophecy! Who was he ?” 

‘¢ I have heard tell he was one of the ancient Lords as 
owned the castle: they are all dead long ago. Now I 
think on, there’s an old book as my master found in the 
lumber-garret; our Vicar said it was about Arthur’s pro- 
phecy, and bid us take care of it; but I never read it, nor 
my master neither; for it’s in old English, I think they 
eall it. When he comes in, you can ask him about it; 


mayhap you might be able to read it, if you’re curious | forsaken by their posterity, and shall fall into the hands 
of strangers: but even they shall never prosper, nor know 

My impatience for the farmer’s return was now in-| the blessings of married life, while they dwell under the 
creased, since curiosity was added to the cravings of hun- | doomed towers of Eskwood.’ 


about them sort a things.” 


ger. Assoon as we had discussed together the merits of | 


a snoking dish of bacon and eggs, backed by a substan- | this awful warning, thrilled through the heart of Hubert, 
tial fruit pie, I commenced my inquiries, and soon ob. | and made Arthur shudder ; but he hastily returned to the 
tained permission, not only to read, but to copy the old | banqueting hall, and sought, by wine and mirth, to shake 


relent, ‘ Begone, and tell thy brethren the Lord of Esk- 
wood admits no ‘* wolves in sheep’s clothing within his 


** Many years passed away; the Lord of EsRwood was 
gathered to the tomb of his fathers: Lord Arthur was 
hunting in the neighbouring forest, when his favourite 
hound, leaving the scent of the game, entered a cavern 
in the side of the hill; the Baron angrily called her back ; 
she refused to obey his summons: dismounting hastily, 
he followed the animal; as he entered the cave he beheld 
the remains of a human body; the flesh had mouldered 
from the bones, but the pilgrim’s hat and etaff, lying by 
its side, recalled to the young Baron the prophecy of the 
holy man. 

**Lord Arthur became gloomy and stern; ere many 
months had passed away, he departed for Palestine, re- 
signing the lands of Eskwood to his brother. The de- 
scendants of this young man, in the direct line, joined in 
a rebellion against their king ; the estates were confiscated, 
and have now passed into the hands of strangers. But, 
alas! the warning of the pilgrim still hangs over the de- 
voted towers of Eskwood ; its possessors have not known 
the blessings of married life. 

** Take heed to the words of an old man, O ye that 
make rash vows, and respect not the ministers of religion ! 

Behold here the awful lesson, and remember that Heaven's 
vengence will visit the sins of mankind, even on their pos- 
terity !~Remember.” 

Here the leaf had been torn; though but a fragment, 
this appeared to me worthy of preservation, I therefore 
forward it to you, after having, as you may perceive, taken 
some liberties in modernizing the language.—Yours, &c. 

CECIL, 











The Housewife. 

** Houseke and husbandry, if tt be good, 
Must love py bm as cousins n blood: 

‘The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





To detect adulterated Flour.—Take a tea-spoonful of 
flour, put it into a wine-glass, which fill up with clean 
water, and then stir it up well; allow it to stand for 
half an hour, then decant the milky fluid off the top, 
which consists of starch in a state of solution. te 
the remainder add a tea-spoonful of sulphuric acid (oil 
of vitriol) which, if it is pure, will dissolve the whole 
of it. Allow it to remain for ten minutes, then fill the 
lass again with water, when the burnt bones, plaster of 
aris, or chalk, will be easily discovered at the bottom. 
Should the adulteration consist of chalk, a violent efler- 
vescence will ensue upon the addition of the acid. 





Cure for Blistered Feet.—Simply rub the feet at going 
to bed with spirits, mixed with tallow dropped from a 
lighted candle into the palm of the hand. On the follow. 
ing morning no blisters will exist ; the spirits seem to pos. 
sess the healing power, the tallow serving only to keep the 
skin soft and pleasant. The soles of the feet, the ancles, 
and the insteps should be well rubbed ; and even where 
no blisters exist the application may be usefully made after 
the journey, asa preventative. Salt and water is a good 
substitute; and whilst on this subject (says Captain Coch. 
rane, in his 7'ravels on Russia) ¥ would reeommend foot 





fold.” ’ 

‘‘ The pilgrim had hitherto seemed bowed to the earth 
by years and suffering ; he now raised himself, and throw- 
ing off his pilgrim’s hat, exposed his hoary locks to the 
beating storm, while he thus spake to the youth :—* Proud 
heir of Eskwood, thine inhospitality to myself I could 
have borne, for my own sins, alas! deserve it; but thy 
scoffs on our holy calling must not pass unreproved. Hea- 
ven, in its own good time, will visit on thy descendants 
the sins of their fathers. Listen to the warnings of one 
whose days are closing. The halls of thy fathers shall be 


*¢ The solemn voice of the pilgrim, as he pronounced 


oil of tu 7 her rub « 
and as it dries the grease will vanish with it. The resin, 


tar, or pitch, is to be (having applied the above) gently 
rubbed off with a brush. 


travellers never to use right and left shoes; it is bad eco- 
nomy, and indeed serves to cramp their feet. 

To make Vinegar from Sugar.—Get an iron-bound 
cask, to be extremely tight, and paint it. Put one pound 
of the coarsest brown sugar toa gallon of water; boil it 
from half an hour to an hour, and skim it well all the 
time. Put it into the above cask, either hot or cold, and 
add to it a pound and a half of toasted bread, well soaked 
in about a quart of barm or yeast. Stop the cask, not 
tight, or cover it with a picce of tin plate, and'place it on 

a stand out of doors, in the hottest place in the sun you 

can find. Make it in March, and let it remain out in all 

weathers till the end of summer. It is perfectly good in 

twelve months. You may use it out of the cask, or rack 


it off into jars, or a cask if you like; but when fit to use, 
it must be kept remarkably well, and tight stopped. It 
is best to brew two casks at starting. 





To take out Spots of Resin or Pitch—Take the best 
ntine, and with a feather rub over the place ; 








black letter manuscript, which had, apparently, formed | off the remembrance of the words he had heard. 
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THE TRUTH OF MAN. 


—_ - 
** And this is man’s fidelity !” 


The sparkle of her eye is dead, 

And from her cheek the rose has fled, 
And she whose form was wont to move 
Admiring crowds to envy, loye! 

That form attenuated grown, 

And chill as monumental stone, 

Now shuns the once adoring throng, 
And her, the boast of poet's song, 

The gifted being formed to bless, 

Is left to hopeless wretchedness ! 


And why upon that forehead fair 
Gathers the blackness of despair? 
And why do rival roses seek 
Ne more to paint that wasted cheek, 
Where but alone the lily pale 
Is given to woo the passing gale, 
Now parch’'d by fever’s with’ring breath, 
Now humid with the damps of death ? 
Stranger! and I can tell thee why 
Sparkies no more that sunken eye; 
And I can tell thee why the rose 
No more in wonted radiance glows; 
And why upon that wasted cheek 
Shows but, alas, the lily meek ; 
She loved !—and him she doated on 
With fondness but to woman known, 
Soon as her soul's devotion his, 
Confess'd in trusting artlessness ; 
Soon as himself did form a part 
Of her so loving, guileless heart, 
The very breath of life she drew, 
He bade the maid a cold adieu, 
Gave her bright hopes to deepest night, 
And revelled in his worthless might! 


Go! paint no more in numbers bland, 
The witcheries of fairy land ; 
Of passion ever constant glowing, 
Of love unwearied, ceaseless flowing 
In one unbroken course, and even, 
Calin as the gentlest breath of heaven ! 
Of man's fidelity, the theme 
is lighter than an idle dream : 
Light as the goss’mer in the breeze, 
Light as the fuam on summer seas, 
Nay, lighter, if that aught can be, 
Lighter than air-formed vanity ; 
A mock'ry, unrea) confest, 
Though gorgeously by folly drest; 
But stript of all its fabled pride, 
its mask of tinsel thrown aside, 
In native hideousness appears 
Phe seeming lord of sighs and tears ; 
And on his helm emblazoned seen, 
In characters full platn, I ween, 
Beauty, ambition, interest, power, 
Or vagrant fancy of an hour; 
But noble, generous, changeless love, 
Self-sacrificing if it may prove 
Its true devotion unallied 
To aught existing else beside ! 
Wh! never wake the lyre again 
Af owned such visionary strain ;— 








Go, let it slumber in the shade, © 
Or be by winds of midnight play’d, 
Or, swift to desolation given, 
Be its false chords asunder riven, 
For man was, is, and e’er will be, 
Constant but in inconstancy. 
Liverpool. G. 


ON A COUGH. 
—_— 
Of all the dire ills ever sent to torment one . 
From Misery’s store-house, than a cough what is worse? 
Be it wheezing, or tough; robust, or a spent one; 
Call it what name you will, ’tis a horrible curse. 
How often, when mirth opes your jaws wide asunder, 
For the health-giving laugh, plump the cough chokes your 
breath; * ’ 
The chink or the wheeze makes the laugh tv kneck under, 
And we all think that merriment keeps away death. 
How often, invited your pillow to visit, 
By eye-lids just closing—fatigue wanting rest— 
You fancy refreshment in sleep, and what is it? 
All the night spent in coughing, or dozing at best. 
Whilst tormented with cough, if a visit you pay 
To old-women-relations, both female and male, 
Each will give you a curse, and each lady will say, 
That the cure which she gives you was ne’er known to fail. 
You ge to your home, in the sweet expectation 
To be rid of this ugly tormentor at length; ; 
Try the cure for three nights, with all due preparation, 
Find your cough ten times worse, and diminish’d your 
strength. 
For the cough there’s a cure; byt, then, how to find it, 
Just befitting the age, or the stage, or degree! 
So various the coughs, you'd as well never mind it, 
But make yourself easy, till Death sets you free. 


NERPTERAC. 
Church Town, near Dundrum, 24th Sept. 1824, 











GREAT NEWS. 
“ —<=__— 
POETICAL EPISTLE FROM AN ASSISTANT LINEN-DRAPER, TOHENRY 
PETER PESTLE, ESQ. ASSISTANT DRUGGIST. 





This comes, my Pestle, for to say, 
If Druggists are not logs, 

At eigh/ assistants henceforth may 
«« Throw physic to the dogs.” 


We drapers something, I confess, 
Knocked under—not to mince it, 
Biss, chairman, said, ‘‘ we can’t do less 

Bis vincit qué se vincil.” 


But in the main, none stoop'd to flinch, 
So matters go on well, 

And since employers give an inch, 
We'll shortly take an ell. 


Assistants now may go to hops, 
And other things as fine, 

As they shuts up their master’s shops 
Before St. Paul’s strikes nine. 


Besides for knowledge we may look, 
Our heads like others puzzling; 

Till now, alas! we saw nv book, 
Except, indeed, book-muslin. 


And at the play—how happy we, 
Now nightly take our pleasure, 

At half-price 1, next week, shall see, 
** Measure,” | hope, ‘ for Measure.” 


We've laws from which none dare to swerve ; 
Who business sets about 

Beyond the hour at which we serve, 
We means to serve him out. 

The beau no cravat, collar, frill, 
Shall after nine obtain; 

The maid, although her prayers may thrill, 
Shall plead for Love in vain. 


And we all swears, should any move 
To mar this resolution; 
The wretch shall forthwith see—by Jove! 
A Counter-revolution. BILLY BOBBIN. 





ae ee eee RT 
The late Fire and the suffering Shipwrights.—A Sub. 
scription has been pro; Grad of the journeymen ship. 


wrights who lost their tools at the late calamitous fire at 
the south building-yards, in this town. 
John Gladstone, Esq. M.P. per E. Smith and Co.-..-£21 0 0 


Subscriptions will be gladly received at the Mercury 
and Courier-offices. 


Stammering effectually cured.—A young gentleman, 
now residing at No. 10, Congreve-street, in this town, was 
afflicted with stammering, for nearly twenty years, to such 
a degree, that he could scarcely make himself intelligible, 
and to whom every colloquial effort was attended with 
ey pain and mortification. The system which Mr. Staf. 
ord, of Liverpool, has adopted with such extraordinary 
success, for the cure of this painful defect, having come to 
his knowledge, he placed himself under his instructions, 
and is now so completely cured, after a residence of eight 
weeks with that gentleman, that he can converse with the 
me fluency and ease. At the time that he was a resi- 

ent in Mr. Stafford’s Establishment, there were then 
seven pupils labouring under the same impediment, and 
he had the satisfaction to observe a cure effected upon each, 
as complete as that which he has himself experienced, 
The present communication, which he has voluntarily 
made to us, we feel great pleasure in giving to the public, 
and in recommending a similar experiment to those whose 
conversational pleasures have been interrupted by the ex- 
istence of the same painful cause.—Birmingham Chronicle. 


The Diorama.—The beautiful Painting of the Interior 
of Trinity Chapel, Canterbury, than which no picture ever 
exhibited in England has excited more astonishment and 
admiration, will, owing to a continued influx of visitors, 
remain open for a few days longer—when it will be with- 
drawn for another production by the same masterly artists. 
Those who have not yet seen it, would do well not to re- 
linquish the gratification, which we feel assured they will 
feel by visiting this fashionable place of resort.—See adv. 














Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve. 
ments in Science or Art ; —— occasionally, sin- 
— Medical] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
josophical, Botanical, Meteorulogical, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents;— 
to be continued in aseries through the Volume. ] 





ENCKE’S COMET. 
— 

A correspondent in the Worcester Journal gives the 
following account of this comet :—¥** It may be interesti 
to those of your readers who pay attention to astronomi 
phenomena, to be informed that the remarkable comet, 
which is usually called Pons’s or Encke’s comet, is now 
visible in the constellation of Gemini. Its path, during 
this month, has been calculated and inserted in Bode’s 
Jahrbuch, for 1827, page 142, and on the the night of 
Friday, the 19th ult. it was seen by the writer, forming 
an equilateral triangle with beta and sigma of Gemini; 


a powerful telescope the comet appeared like a large 


near the head of Aquarius. At three o'clock the 
night was very clear, and the above stars, about sixteen 
degrees high from the eastern horizon; it was the 
oy hour during the present month which afforded an 
opportunity of viewing this little object. It will cone 
tinue in sight till the brightness of the moon will render 
its light too faint to be seen. Its motion in right ascen- 
sion 1s about two degrees in 24 hours, and its declination 
diminishes nearly half a degree in the same time. As 
the circumstances attending this comet are extremely 
curious, the following particulars are subjoined:—The 
honour of discovering it is due to Mr. Pons, a most ac- 
tive and successful astronomer of Marseilles, who saw 
it first on November 26th, 1819, in the constellation of 
Pegasus. The discovery was made known to the German 
astronomers, and from their remarks professor Encke, 
of Seeburgh, deduced the figure of its orbit, which he 
found at one extremity passed within the orbit of Mer- 
cury, and at the other within that of Jupiter; and that 
its revolution was completed in 1204 days. This tele- 
scopic body may, therefore, be justly esteemed as part of 
the planetary system to which our earth belongs. In cal- 
culating the positions in which it ought to have been seen, 
in preceding years, it was ascertained to have appeared 
in 1786, 1795, and 1805, but the positions having been in- 





completely noticed, the recurrence of it in 1819 was not 


the comet being to the eastward of those stars. With 


round: and bright nebula exactly resembling that . 
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recognised till Encke discovered its true orbit. It was then 
ascertained that Messier had seen this comet in 1786, 1795, 
and Pons, in 1805 and 1819, three revolutions having taken 


ace in each interval between 1786 and 1805, and four be- | 


tween 1805 and 1819. The accuracy which occurred in the 
calculated and observed places of the comet while it re- 
mained in view @uring 1819, enabled Encke to form a table 
for its next return in 1822, but the situation of the comet 
being unfavourable for viewing it in the northern hemi- 
sphere, it was recommended to the astronomers in New 
South Wales to be vigilant in searching the heavens during 
the spring and summer of that tg Accordingly, on June 
2d, 1822, the comet was actually seen at the observatory at 
Paramatta, by Mr. Rumker, who immediately communi- 
cated intelligence to this country of its appearance. It was 
at that time in Gemini, and the observed course of it, as 
noted by Mr. Rumker, corresponded so exactly with the 
positions calculated by Mr. Encke, that on comparing 
them in the month of June, the greatest variation on any 
day does not amount to four minutes of a degree in right 


ascension. This is the only comet whose return has ever 
corresponded with calculation, excepting only the cele. 
brat It is re- 


one in 1759, gp by Dr. Halley. 
markable, too, that this singular comet is a little longer 
in performing a revolution than the four new planets, and 
that the aphelion lies between the orbits of these planets 
and that of Jupiter, as it were, forming a loop between 
those regions and the sun.” 


Interesting Conjunction of Planets.—Between the 16th 
day of the present month and the 10th of October, at three 
o’clock in the morning, the rare and interesting conjunc- 
tion will be effected (near Regulus, the first star of the 
Lion) of three of the most luminous planets, Venus, 
Mars, and Jupiter, which will contribute to the light and 
heat, and procure us beautiful autumnal mornings. 








LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


——— 

To Peter Williams, of Leeds, and James Ogle, of Hol- 
beck, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturers, for improvements 
in fulling-mills, or machinery for fulling and washing 
woollen-cloths or other fabrics.—Dated 20th July, 1825.— 
6 months to enrol specification. 

To Charles Friend, of Bell-lane, Spitalfields, for~im- 
provements in the process of refining sugar.—26th July.— 
6 months. 

To John Reedhead, of Heworth, Durham, for improve- 
ments in machinery for propelling vessels in marine and 
inland navigation. 26th July.—2 months. 

To Edward Brooke and James Hardgrave, of Leeds, 
woollen manufacturers, for improvements in, or additions 
to, machinery used in scribbling and carding wool, &c.— 
26th July.—6 months. 

To David Oliver Richardson, kerseymere and cloth 
printer, and William Hirst, manufacturer, both of Leeds, 
for improvements in printing or dyeing woollen and other 
fabrics. 26th July.—6 months. 

To James Kay, of Preston, for his improved machinery 
for preparing and spinning flax, hemp, &c.—26th July.— 
6 months. 

To Richard Witty, of Sculcotes, Yorkshire, for an im- 
proved chimney for Argand and other burners.—30th July. 
—6 months. 

To Joel Lean, of Bristol, for a machine for effecting an 
alternating motion between bodies revolving about a com- 
mon centre or axis of motion, also certain apparatus for 
applying the-same to mechanical purposes.—30th July.— 
6 months. - 

To the Rev. William Barclay, of Auldeare, in the county 
of Nairn, for.an instrument to determine angles of altitude 
or elevation without the necessity of a view of the horizon. 
—30th July.—2 months. 

_ To Richard Badnall, junior, of Leek, for improvements 
in the manufacture of sille.—s0th July.—6 months. 

To Marc Larivere, of No. 21, Frith-street, Soho, (late 
of Geneva,) fora machine for spcaining f metal plates of 
gold, silver, tin, platina, brass, or copper, being applicable 
to all the purposes of sieves hitherto employing either can- 
vas, linen, or wire.—5th August.—6 months. 

To Samuel Bagshaw, of Newcastle-under-Line, for his 
new method of manufacturing pipes for the conveyance of 
water, &c.—8th August.—-2 months, 

To George Charleton, of Maidenhead-court, Wapping, 
and William Walker, of New Grove, Mile End Road, for 
— in the building of ships.—10th Aug.—6 
months. . 


cock, and Samuel Wilkinson, of Leeds, for their appara- 
| tus for-preventing carriages from overturning.—11 Aug. 
| =—6 months. 

To John Stephen Langton, of Langton-juxta-Partney, 
| Lincolnshire, Esq., for an improved method of seasoning 
| timber and other wood.—11th Aug.—6 months. — 

| To Jacob Perkins, of Fleet-street, for certain improve- 
ments in the construction of bedsteads, sofas, and other 
similar articles: communicated from abroad.—11th Aug. 
—6 months. 

To Henry Richardson Fanshaw, of Addle-street, Lon- 
don, for his apparatus for spinning, doubling, and twisting 
or throwing silk.—12th Aug.—6 months. 

To Philip Taylor, of the City Road, Middlesex, en- 
gineer, for certain improvements in making iron.—18th 
Aug.—6 months. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courier.) 





















































SOLUTION II. 
2 Queen ....A—5 


3 Knight ....B—5 (a) 3 Queen ....B—5 


4 Queen .,..B—5 (6) 4 Castle, any where, 
5 Queen ....A—6 (ec, 5 Castle ....B—s 
6 Knight ....cC—3 6 Pawn ....B—5 
7 Knight,.,,D—5 (d) 7 Castle ....B—6 
8 Queen ...,.C—8-+ & Castle .... B—8 


9 Koight....C—74-Mare., 

(a) If the black queen took the queen, the white knight 
would checkmate at C 7. 

(d) If the black pawn moved to A 6 or A 5, the white queen 
would checkmate at A 6. 

(c) The black castle moves to B 8, to prevent the checkmate 
threatened by the white queen at B 7. 

(d) If the black pawn were moved, instead of the castle, 
the white knight would checkmate at C 7. 

——— 
[No. Lxrr.] 
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SOLUTION TO GAME — k B Cc D K r G H ! 
White. ck. : —— —~ 
1 Queen ,.,.A—6 (a)1 Castle ..,.B—8 WHITE. 
2 Koight....bD—4 (6) 2 Queen ....C—8 ‘ isheaaaeil 2 
3 Knight sees B—5 (c) 3 Custle ....B—7 HOURS OF LABOUR. 
4 Knight(b1)C—3 4 King......B-—-8 i 
5 Knight.,..E—4 (4) 5 King......A—8 T0 THR EDITOR. 
6 Koight,.,,.G—5 6 King...... B—8 Sin,—As a reader of your very valuable paper, I cannot 
7 Knight,...E—6 7 King......A—8 but have observed with pleasure the laudable exertions which 
8 Knight....D—8 8 King,.....B—8 you have lately made with a view of shortening the unneces- 
9 Pawn ....B—7 (e)9 Queen ....B—7 sarily long and oppressive hours of business to which the as- 
10 Queen B—7+ MATE sistant silk-mercers, &c. have been hithertosubjected. From 
oa. ay (f)4 Queen B—8 an advertisement in the last Mercury, I perceive that your 
5 Kniet Y E te ia os C 3 __| efforts, combined with those of the parties more immediately 
mig Meee u—4 (9) M4 sues oo Wenn interested, have proved successful; their complaints have 
6 Knight see -G—5 6 Queen .. + B— 8 met with that consideration which they justly deserved, and 
7 Knight.... E—6 7 Queen ....C—8 have forthwith been redressed. 
8 Knight....D—8 8 Queen ,...B—8 It appears from the memorial, inserted in that paper, ad- 
9 Pawn ...,.B—7-+4- 9 Queen ....B—7 dressed by the assistants to their employers, that the great 
10 Qneen .... B—7+ MaTE. object they had in view in wishing the principals toclose their 


places of business at an earlier hour was, that they might have 





(a) The black castle moves to B8, to prevent the checkmate 
threatened by the white queen at B 7. | 
(b) If the black castle were moved instead of the queen, the | 
white queen would checkmate at B 7. If the black queen 
moved to any other square than C 8, or some square from 
which the white knight might be taken at B 5, either the 
white knight would, in the fourth move, checkmate at C 7, 
or the white queen at A 7. 

(c) If the black queen took the queen, the white knight 
would checkmate at C 7. If the black queen moved to B7, 
the white knight B 1 would, in the fourth move, move to C3, 
in order to leave the other pieces in the same position. Then, 
if the black queen took the pawn, or moved to C 8, the white 
queen would checkmate at A7; if the black castle left the 
square B 8, the white queen would checkmate at B 7. 

(d) If the black queen left the square C 8, the white queen 
would ¢éheckmate at B 7. 

(e) If the black queen takes the knight, or moves to any 
other square, or if the black pawn moves to C 6, or C 5, the 
white queen gives checkmate at A 7. 








To Samuel Lord, James Robinson, and John Forster, 
of Leeds, for improvements in machinery for raising the 
pile on woollen cloths, and in pressing the same.—11th | 
Aug.—2 months. | 
‘o- William Hirst, Henry Hirst, and William Hey-: 


(f) If the black queen moved to any other square than B 8, 
the white queen would checkmate at B7. If the black castle 
moved to B 8, the white queen would checkmate at A 7. 





(g) If the black queen moves to any other square than C 8, 
the white queen gives checkmate at B 7. 





more time to devote to the improyement of their minds. As 
this, then, is their avowed object, and as their wishes have 
been acceded to by their employers, it now becomes their in- 
dispensible duty to take this subject Into their most serious 
consideration, and to determine upon the best means of ac. 
complishing so desirableapurpose. Allow me, Gentlemen, to 
suggest to them the propriety of establishing a library, exclu. 
sively for their own use, and for those placed in similar situa 
tions in life*® I have no doubt of the practicability of 
such an undertaking, or of their qualifications for conduct- 
ing it, if we may judge from their judicious and well-written 
resolutions and address. Such an establishment, in my 
opinion, only needs to be set on foot; it would meet, | 
think, with the concurrence and powerful assistance of the 
masters, and of all who feel any interest in the amelloratigu 
of the moral condition of mankind: however, | merely thréw 
this out asa hint, for their consideration. It appears to me one 
of the best means that they could adopt for the improvement 
of their minds, as it is certainly best calculated to excite a ge- 
neral interest, and to diffuse more widely the blessings of 
knowledge amongst that class of society. 

Yours, &c. W. HH. 
Liverpool, Sept. 7, 1825. 


* This has been for some time in contemplation. 
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And held, in 


And roses wreathed the victor’s chain, 
And Hope, exulting, smiled ; 

And oh! so soft her syren strain, 
She soon the heart beguiled. 

But when that heart Love’s image took, 
And throbb’d with answering tone, 

Oh! then the god his throne forsook, 
And scorned the prize his own. 


gen - tle thraldom bound, The 











And Hope grew pale, and soon, afar, 
Besought her halcyon nest ; 

Then was the madding passions’ war, 
The farewell hour of rest. 

And man shall aye a traitor prove, 
And woman vainly weep; 

For a mocking shade is mortal love, 
Idle as dream of sleep : 























And sooner shall the veering wind 
Inconstant cease to be, 

Than love in lasting bondage bind, 
Man’s heart of treachery. 

And sooner shall the veering wind 
Inconstant cease to be, 

Than love in lasting bondage bind, 
Man’s heart of treachery. 





She Traveller. 


UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER 1N 
THE EAST. 





—I 
Entrance to the Mediterranean Sea.—Description of Gib- 
raltar, and History of its celébrated Siege. 


[FROM THE ORILNTAL HERALD.] 





[Concluded from our last.} 


In 1779, immediately succeeding the Spanish declara- 
tion of war, it was again closely invested ; and, though 
the Spanish batteries were not in a sufficient state of for- 
wardness to annoy the garrison to any extent, they suf- 
fered much from a dreadful scarcity, the daily food of 
many being thistles, dandelion, &c. Admiral Rodney 
was, therefore, sent with a fleet of transports to its relief, 
and had been but a few days at sea before he captured a 
large fleet of frigates and transports, bound with supplies 
from St. Sebastian to Cadiz; and had scarcely adjusted 
the distribution of his prizes, when, off Cape St. Vincent, 
he fell in with a Spanish squadron, consisting of eleven 
sail of the line, and, after a brilliant action, captured three 
of seventy guns, and the Admiral’s ship of cighty, the 
whole of which he took to Gibraltar, and thus afforded 
them a seasonable relicf. After his departure for the 
West Indies the blockade was again renewed; but the 
Spaniards, under Don Barcelo, were defeate@in an attempt 
to burn the English shipping in the harbour, and their 
plans, for the moment, rendered quite abortive. 

In the meantime, the Court of Spain, mortified at their 
repeated disappointments, determined to make still greater 
exertions for the reduction of Gibraltar. Their works 


were carried on with more vigour than ever; and having, 
by experiment, found the inefficacy of a blockade, they 
resolved to try the effects of a bombardment. Their 
batteries were mounted with guns of the heaviest metal, 





and with mortars of the largest dimensions. These dis- 
gorged torrents of fire on a narrow isthmus; and it seemed 
(says Barlow) as if not only the works but the rock itself 
must have been overwhelmed, for all distinctions of parts 
were lost in flames andsmoke. ‘This cannonade continued 
day and night, almost incessantly, for three weeks, in every 
twenty-four hours of which 100,0001b. of gunpowder were 
used, and between four and five onan shot and shells 
went through the town. It then slackened; but was not 
intermitted for. one whole day for upwards of twelve 
months. The fatigues of the garrison were extreme. The 
town itself was nearly destroyed ; and such of the inhabi- 
tants as were not buried in be tuins of their houses, or 
torn to pieces by the shells, fled to the most remote parts 
of the rock ; but destruction tollowed them to places which 
had always been deemed secure. No scene could be more 
deplorable. Mothers and children, clasped in each other's 
arms, were so completely torn to pieces, that 1t seemed 
more like an annihilation of their shattered fragments, 
than a dispersion of them; and even ladies of the greatest 
sensibility and most delicate constitutions, deemed them- 
selves happy to be admitted to a few hours of repose in the 
barracks, amidst the noise of a crowded soldiery, and the 
groans of the wounded and dying. At the first onset, Gen. 

Elliott, the Governor, retorted on the besiegers a shower of 
fire; but, foreseeing the difficulty of procuring supplies, he 
soon retrenched, and received, with comparative unconcern, 
the fury and violence of his adversaries. By the latter end of 
the year, the besiegers had brought their works to that 

state of perfection which they intended. The care and in- 

genuity employed upon them were extraordinary. The 

best engineers of France and Spain had united their abili- 

lities ; and both kingdoms were filled with sanguine ex- 

pectations of success. In this juncture, when all Europe 

was in suspense concerning the fate of the garrison, and 

when, from the prodigious efforts made for its reduction, 

many believed that it could not hold out much longer, a 

sally was projected and executed, which, in about two 

hours, destroyed those works that hac. required so much 

time, and labour, and skill to accomplish. A body of 





2000 men, under Genera! Ross, made an attack, under 
cover of the night, on the exterior front of their lines, 
when the Spaniards gave way on every side. ‘Their maga- 
zines and works were blown up, their cannon spiked, and 
all demolished, with an inconsiderable loss in the detach- 
ment which accomplished it. ‘This unexpected event dis- 
concerted the besiegers: but they soen recovered from their 
alarm ; and, with a perseverance peculiar to their nation, 
resolved to prosecute the siege, more particularly as the 
reduction of Minorca had inspired them with fresh motives 
to exercise their indefatigable ardour and perseverance. 

The Duke de Crillon, who had been recently successful 
in the siege of Minorca, was appointed to conduct the 
siege of Gibraltar; and it was resolved to employ the 
whole strength of the Spanish monarchy in seconding his 
operations. No means were neglected, or expense spared, 
that promised to forward the views of the besiegers. From 
the failure of all the plans hitherto adopted for effecting 
the reduction of Gibraltar, it was resolved to adopt new 
ones; and, among the various projects for this purpose, 
one which had been formed by the Chevalier d’Arcon was 
deemed the most worthy of trial. ‘This was, to construct 
such floating batteries as could neither be sunk nor fired ; 
with this view their bottoms were made of the thickest 
timber, and their sides of wood and cork, long soaked in 
water, with a large layer of wet sand between. ‘To pre- 
vent the effect of red-hot balls, a number of pipes were 
contrived to carry water through every part of them, and 
pumps were provided to keep these constantly supplied with 
water. ‘The people on board were to be sheltered from the 
fall of bombs by a cover of rope-netting, which was made 
sloping, and overlaid with wet hides. These flouting bat- 
teries, ten in number, were made out of the keels of large 
vessels, cut down for the purpose, and carried from ten to 
twenty-eight guns each, and were seconded by eighty large 
boats, mounted with guns of heavy metal, and also by a 
host of frigates, ships of force, and some hundreds of small 
crait. 

General Elliott, the intrepid defender of Gibraltar, was 





not ignorant that inventions of a peculiar kind were pre- 
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pared against him, but he knew nothing of their construc- 
tion. He, nevertheless, provided for every circumstance of 
danger that could be foreseen or imagin The day was 
tixed, and publicly known, when this grand attack was to 
be nade; and the new-invented machines, with all the 
v vited powers of gunpowder and artillery in the highest 
“ate of improvement, were to be called into action. The 
combined fleets of France and Spain in the bay, amounted 
to about fifty sail of the line. Their batteries were covered 
wit! 154 pieces of heavy brass cannon; and the numbers 
employed, by land and sea, against this fortress, were esti- 
mated at 100,000 men. With this force, and by the fire 
1 600 heavy pieces of cannon, mortars, and howitzers, 
from the adjacent shore, it was intended to attack every 
part of the British works at one and the same instant. The 
surrounding hills were covered with people to behold the 
spectacle. ‘I'he cannonade and bombardment was tre- 
mendous. The showers of shot and shells from the land- 
bavteries and ships of the besiegers, and from the various 
works of the garrison, exhibited a most dreadful scene. 
our hundred of the heaviest pieces of artillery were play- 
ing at the same moment; and the whole peninsula seemed 
to be overwhelmed in the torrents of fire that were inces- 
santly poured upon it. The Spanish floating batteries, 
tor some time, answered the expectations of their framers; 
for the heaviest shells often rebounded from their tops, 
while thirty-two pound shot made no visible impression 
upon their hulls. For some hours the attack and defence 
were so well conducted and equally supported, as to admit 
of no appearance of superiority on either side. The con- 
struction of the battering ships was so well calculated for 
withstanding the combined force of fire and artillery, that 
they seemed, for some time, to bid defiance to the powers 
of the heaviest ordnance. In the afternoon, however, the 
effects of red-hot shot became visible. At first there was 
only an appearance of smoke; but, in the course of the 
night, after the garrison had continued firing tifteen hours, 
two of the floating batteries were in flames, and several 
yore were beginning to kindle. The epening of daylight 
disclosed a most dreadful spectacle. any were seen in 
the midst of the flames, crying out for help, while others 
were floating upon pieces of timber, exposed to equal dan- 
ger from the opposite element: but the generous huma- 
nity of the victors equalled their valour, and was the more 
honourable, as the exertions of it exposed them to no less 
danger than those of active hostility. In endeavouring to 
save the lives of his enemies, Captain Curtis nearly lost his 
own; while, for the most benevolent purpose, he was 
alongside the floating-batteries, one of them blew up, and 
sunk his own boat; but he ee | escaped to land 
upon some fragments of the wreck. By similar perilous 
exertions nearly 400 men were saved from destruction. 
‘The exercise of humanity to an enemy, under such circum. 
stances of immediate action and impending danger, con- 
ferred more true honour than could be acquired by the 
most splendid series of victories. It, in some measure, ob- 
scured the impression made to the disadvantage of human 
nature, by the madness of mankind in destroying each 
ether in wasteful ware. 

The whole of the Spanish flotilla were thus destroyed ; 
and very soon afterwards Lord Howe, with thirty-five sail 
of the line, brought to the brave garrison an ample supply 
of every thing they needed, either for their support or their 
defence ; since which, they have remained in undisturbed 
possession of the rock which their valour so ably defended. 





‘Correspondence. 





DONNYBROOK FAIR. 
—__ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S:n,—There is scarcely a reporter to a Dublin print 
who bas not given, at one time or other, a description of 
Donnybrook Fair; but I am sorry to say it has always 
been done in a way to make an impression on the mind, 
as if it really was a thing worth notice ; whereas this vul- 
gar and vagabond nuisance, with two more of its kind, 
namely, Parmestown and St. John’s Well Fairs, have 
produced and tutored more vagabonds, pickpockets, and 
prostitutes in this city, and its neighbourhood, in one 
weck, than the whole year altogether in Ireland. That 
the ** lowest of the low” are eager for this fair, is but too 
true; but that a better class of society, respectable trades- 
men, fathers of rising families, men whose presence is 


in this disgusting chaos of debauchery, is truly surprising. 
There is not one of them, possessed of the least sense, 
who has ever been at this fair, who will not own that 
he has witnessed scenes of the deepest depravity, and feel 
ashamed at his own folly and vitiated taste, in having 
countenanted them by his presence.—It is by no means un- 
usual for a citizen, instead of taking his dinner at home in 
comfort with his wife and family, to start off, for Donny- 
brook Fair, in a ragged crowded car, drawn along by a 
poor, miserable, starved and beaten hack of a horse, with 
a drunken driver all in tatters. Arrived in a crowd of 
all the rabble of Dublin, he begins by seeing the shows, 
all of which are of the lowest description; then he throws 
and gambles for nuts, or gingerbread-cakes, which are 
all moist and softened by the continual handling of the 
dirty wench, or ragged phadreen, who sells them. Next 
he proceeds to take his dinner in one of the many tents, 
(perhaps the one decorated with ‘* Donnelly, the cham- 
pion of Ireland, and Erin go brah,” on a large board,) 
the entrance of which is ornamented, by way of enticement, 
with hams, rounds of becf, and loaves, together with casks 
of whiskey and porter. Here he has to push and force 
his way through a crowd of intoxicated rabble, thieves, 
and abandoned women He seats himself on the corner of 
a table, or, perhaps, on an old broken stable-door, placed 
on empty casks, chairs, &c. which is covered with a torn, 
dirty table-cloth: the knife he uses is perhaps loose in the 
handle, and a fork with only one prong and a half: a castor, 
with broken mustard-pot, dirty to excess, perhaps spit in, 
for fun, by his predecessor: a tumbler in use from the 
first day of the fair without being washed, and often filthy 
with tobacco-juice.. And now for the dinner. After call- 
ing, until he is almost hoarse, for the all-besmeared and 
greasy waiter, he, at last, makes his appearance, bringing 
corn-beef, ** salt as brine,” with cabbage, potatoes cold, 
or half done, porter mixed with potash (‘to have it 
up”) and whiskey, run, perhaps, that very day from the 
still. All the time he is almost deaf with the incessant 
noise of persons hallowing, roaring, and fighting; in the 
midst of which he sees two, three, or more, jigging away 
on a square board, of six feet, to the discordant and shrill 
sounds of a‘ drunken piper. During these scenes, the 
pickpockets are following their avocation.—In the rear of 
the tents is another disgraceful spectacle. Fellows and 
wenches, overcome by the debauch of the preceding nights, 
are lying here and there in the most exposed postures.— 
More servants are corrupted, and dismissed from their 
situations in disgrace, during the week of Paddy’s fair, 
than in the whole year round. : 
Should you, Mr. Editor, think this brief but faithfu 
picture of Donnybrook Fair worthy of a place in the Ka- 
leidoscope, its insertion will oblige, yours, truly, 
Dublin, Aug. 27, 1825. WANDERING BOB. 


EEE 
(PROM THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY.) 
THE LATE FIRE. 
a 

GENTLEMEN,—I regret to learn, from your last paper, that, 
in addition to the grievous and heavy loss which the master 
ship-buiiders have suffered from the late fire, and from which 
lam afraid there are no means to relieve them, however un- 
able to bear it, that their workmen have also had the misfer- 
tune, generally, to lose their tools, in addition to their being 
unavoidably thrown, for a time, out of employment. I know 
not how far the funds of their association may be applicable 
to meet this exigency, probably as unexpected as unforeseen, 
and, therefore, not provided against; but I agree with you in 
thinking that much may be done for their relief by a moderate 
public subscription. I therefore hope your call to this effect 
will prove suecessful; and, as such measures frequently only 
want a beginning, you will be good enough to insert my name 
for Twenty Guineas, to be at the disposal of any Committee, 
appointed either by the workmen or their subscribing friends. 
Yours, &c, JOHN GLADSTONE. 





required at all times at their business *‘ to make both 
ends meet when the year comes round,” should indulge 


Cloucester, Sth Sept, 1825. 
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INSTANT CURE FOR THE STING OF A WASP. 
i 

We have received the following important communics. 
tion from a gentleman of the greatest »»zpectability.. 
Edits. Merc. — 

GENTLEMEN,—I thought I had given sufficient publicity to 
the specific of the juice of an onion curing the sting of the 
wasp, by communicating it to all my friends, or mentioning 
it whenever the subject was talked of.—I find, however, that 
a particular friend is suffering severely from not recollecting 
the circumstance, and observing that a person has lost his 
life by being stung in the mouth, may I beg of you to give the 
remedy publicity through the means you possess, as the sea. 
son is now the time for mischief.—I have seen it tried with 
the smallest scallion taken from a sallad. The effect is in. 
Stantaneous in curing the pain, or preventing it, if within 
reach at the time.—Yours, &c., F. J. 


Co Correspondents. 


Poxitica Economy.—Our readers are aware that we have, 
occasionally, under the head “ The Investigator,” published 
valuable articles of political economy, unmixed with party 
Politics. We have introduced, tu their notice, copious ex. 
tracts, and, in some instances, original and verbatim 
reports of Mr. M‘Culloch’s lectures. There is a great deal 
of sad trash put forth under the head “ Political Economy ;” 
and it requires some discrimination to select the wheat from 
the chaff. It gives us great pleasure now to be enabled to 
tell our readers, that, we think, we have discovered a rich 
literary mine, which we purpose to appropriate. A series 
of essays, under the head “ Bolitical Economy made Easy," 
is announced by the editor of a leading London journal, 
who, in our opinion, has very correct views of the subject; 
and who is, in other respects, very well qualified to gratify 
and instruct his readers. We must net, for the present, 
enter into more particulars; nor can we name the journal 
to which we allude, as we should, thereby, become liable to 
the advertisement duty; but we may safely add the follow. 
ing particulars:—* These Essays will be addressed to the 
Capitalists and Working People of the United Kingdom; 
and their Jeading objects will be, to explain, in an easy and 
popular manner, the principles which regulate the profits 
of capital, and the wages of labour; and to show the way in 
which combinations, whether amongst masters or amongst 
workmen, affect the returns of the capitalist, and the con- 
dition of the labourer. ‘The Series, when completed, will 
form a brief, and, itis hoped, a plain and intelligible Gran- 
mar of the Science of Politieal Economy.” 

ARTICLES INTENDED FOR BARLY PUBLICATION IN THE KALBIDO- 
ScoPpE.— Amongst a great variety and abundance of articles, 
which have been recommended to our notice for insertion, 
are the following, which we here specify in order that our 
friends who pointed them out may know that we have not 
lost sight of them:—Memoirs of the Sporting Life of John 
Lockley, Esq.—An Article on the first Introducers of Steam- 
boats—Voyage to the Eastward of the Cape—Travels in 
Mexico——Persian Carav: ai——Constantinopl Stag 
Hunt at the Lake of Killarney—A Literary Shopkeeper— 
The Burmese Emperor—Education of the People—Sketch 
of Mr. Justice Bayley—-Sir Humphry Davy’s Protectors for 
Copper Sheathing—The Great Unknown—Sketch of the 
House of Commons—Infant Schools—The Catskill Moun- 
tains—Report of the Liverpool Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals—The late Princess Amelia— 
On Early Death—London described, by an American Editor 
—Article on the Plague—On Egypt—Paris, in 1814—Re- 
port of the London Society for the Prevention of Wanton 
Cruelty to Animals-~The recent Act of Parliament for Re- 
gulating Houses for the Slaughtering of Horses, &e. &c. &e. 
We merely mention these that our friends may net be put 
to the trouble of further inquiry. 

Purrino.—The letter on this subject by An Old Correspondent, 
which has been unintentionally overlooked for a long time, 
shall have a place in our next. It is particularly appropriate 
at this moment. 

Gippon’s Essay on THE Stupy or LitsratureE Will be reswmed 
in our next. F 

B. K. and M. K. are welcome. 

SuuTTING vp SHops.—The notes of A Constant Reader and 
W. X. Y. are reserved for our next. 

MagpicaL Man.—The note of J. B. shall appear next week. 

We have further to notice the Scoteh Sketches of Dr. Twist, 
and an original Canzonette from the country. 
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